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ceptivo, equi vocative aspect the letter wears! 
the t's are crossed at right angles, and the i's 
have a double-dealing, circumventing look 
about them, only equalled by the inBidious 
tone of the sprawling, ill-looking and de- 
testable flourishes that fully betray the 
feeble, vacillating, unstable mind of the silly 
■writer ! And then the coarse, vile, common 
red sealing wax ! — how could I have been so 
deceived by it ? Pah ! Prithee, ruffle not 
thyself, friend Frederick ; there be other, 
more charming, and more appreciative wo- 
men in the world, thank the gods, — and if 
Blanche Mowbray be not made for thee, 
whistle her down the wind if thou canst ! 
bid good-bye to her, and take counsel of the 
stout old song, which says — 

If she love me ! this believe, 

I would die, 'ere she should grieve; 

If she slight me when I woo, 

I will scorn ! and let her go ! 

If she be not made for me, 
What care I for whom she be ? 
A. M. 



WHAT THE THEATRES ABE DOING. 



Miss Kate Reignolds, a pretty woman and 
a clever actress, on Monday evening last in- 
augurated, at the New York Theatre, a new 
play, written by Col. Fitzgerald— best known 
as the editor of "The Philadelphia City 
Item"— and called " Light at Last." 

It seoms strange that American dramatists 
and story writers cannot find subject enough 
in their own country for plots, but must go 
out of it. Even, as in the present case, 
where the object has been to make an Irish 
play— and heaven forbid that there should 
be any more of them made — we see no rea- 
son why a dramatist should not work a little 
on the Irish character as developed in our 
own land, as well as on "the ould soil." 

That being said, to the play. " Light at 
Last" is of the highly sensational order, 
and can best be understood by giving its plot 
entire. 

Firstly comes Mistress Fairlawn (Kate 
Reignolds), who is the wife of Squire Fair- 
lawn (Rynar), and who was, before her mar- 
riage, in love with Robert King (Boniface.) 
Fairlawn, as all husbands are, is a Wretch, 
combining in himself all the unamiable 
qualities of coward, drunkard, bully, etc. 

Mrs. F. has a clandestine meeting with 
King, which is overheard by Dennis (Hawk), 
the stereotyped Irish villain, who goes in to 
win ou what he hears. Squire Fairlawn 
owes somehow— the how not being explained 
in a satisfactory financial way — ten thousand 

Sounds to King, and the latter gentleman 
aving made up his mind, after this inter- 
view with Mistress Fairlawn, to leave the 
country, wants that trifle of cash, and makes 
what is apparently a midnight coll on the 
Squire for it at the O'Grady Arms, the hotel 
at which the Squire is stopping. Such con- 
duct, of course, is provocative of a rumpus, 
and said rumpus having occurred, the result 
is, the Squire is shot, and dies to the sound 
of slow music 

At this same hotel there is staying a cer- 
tain Mr. John Wilkins Millstone (Clarke) 
and his wife, American actors, who, being 
rather jolly folks, get in with the Squire, and 
become rather thick than otherwise. 

Of oourse, King is arrested for the mur- 
der, and so is Mistress Fairlawn; they are 
tried, and are just about to be condemned to 
death, when these obliging American pro- 



fessionals turn up and turn the tables by 
giving their version of the affair, which they 
have witnessed, and which was that the 
Squire died from a shot from a pistol in his 
own hands, intended to have been used upon 
King for his impudence in demanding the 
money that was owing him. Of course, after 
this all are happy — except the Squire, no 
mention being made as to his final destina- 
tion — and live in peace, and, as the children 
say, " die in a pot o' grease." 

The only fault we find with Colonel Fitz- 
gerald's drama is that the plot and its work- 
ing is obscure, and rather bothered the 
brain of the audience — allowing that audi- 
ences have brains, which we are disposed to 
doubt — to follow. 

Miss Reignolds and Mr. G. H. Clarke, in 
the principal characters, were excellent, and 
met the full appreciation of their public. 
Their work was heavy in the extreme, but 
they bore it. In fact, all did well, and each 
seemed anxious to add their mite to the suc- 
cess of "Light at Last," and we must cer- 
tainly term it a success, when it met the ap- 
proval of one of the most crowded houses of 
the season, to say nothing of the fact that 
it is now performing in four other cities be- 
sides. 



NEWS ITEMS. 



La Grande Duchesse is on her lost^-Heav- 
ens! we beg her Grace's pardon — the Grand 
Duchess is about to be displaced from her 
throne by the fair, false, fickle, fascinating 
Belle Helene! and from what we, ex officio, 
know of the matter, we predict a greater suc- 
cess than that achieved by the first Offen- 
bach production on our shores, such is the 
spv. B 'htliness, fun, and cAtc of the new piece, 
so gay, catching and bright its music, so clas- 
sical — ahem ! its costumes, and so irresist- 
ibly absurd its plot. Vive La Belle Helene ! 

We read of a lady in England who sent her 
dog, a spaniel, to a friend during an absence 
from home. Whenever the mistress sang a 
song borrowed from the dog's own mistress, 
it would jump on a chair near her and lis- 
ten with evident pleasure, not noticing other 
music. Our lady readers will, of course, 
simultaneously exclaim, on seeing this mu- 
sical mem: "Oh, the Pet." 

Among Mendelssohn's posthumous works, 
just published, is a Funeral March for a Mil- 
itary Band, composed in 1836: Op. 103. 
The London Athenseum says of it : The 
theme is bitter, inasmuch as it is a shrill 
wail, with torment in the modulation : it is 
like an Irish "Keen." The trio is placid 
and sweet, but we cannot feel any impres- 
sion of the grave side's deep and sorrowful 
repose. 

The same writer (Mr. H. F. Chorley) speaks 
of Sohumann's Trio in D minor, recently 
played in London by Madame Schumann, 
as being "unlovely." 

Two new, young, and good singers have 
come to public light in London, not before 
they were wanted. Mdlle. Carola, who, a few 
weeks ago totally unknown, has, by her ad- 
mirable musical accomplishments and true 
artistic feeling, taken a first place among 
singers, and Mr. Nelson Varley, who pos- 
sesses one of the finest English tenor voices 
ever heard, rich, resonant and equal, — for- 
cible, too, without being coarse. "Tis be- 
lieved he has a great future before him. 

Herr Carl Formes began his new career as 
an actor the other day at Wurzburg. 



The severe, but just, learned and impartial 
critic of the London Athenaeum remarks in 
one of his recent articles, that "There seems 
no limit to the spread of solid and healthy 
music in England at the present time." We 
offer our felicitations to the ' ' old country " 
on this pleasant fact, and wish we could con- 
gratulate the new one in the same delightful 
strain. 

There seems to be a perfect rain of Beeth- 
oven letters ; 332 new ones are now about to 
be published by Herr Hohl, of Leipsio. 
What has become of Mr. Thayer and his ex- 
haustive biography of Beethoven ? 

A translation of Byron's " Manfred*' with 
Schuman's music was given at Munich on 
the 18th ult. 

A steamer in one of our docks, formerly 
known as the " Ericcson," has been rechris- 
tened the " Grand Duchess of Gerolstein." 
Does Madlle. Tostee figure as the figure- 
head? 

The recent performance of Barnett's "An- 
cient Mariner" in London, has suggested the 
following pertinent observations to- the Rev. 
Mr. Spurgeon ; we reprint them pour encour- 
ager les autres. Speaking of Coleridge's mar- 
vellous poem, in one of his sermons, Mr. 
Spurgeon said: "I dare say you have 
thought it one of the strangest imaginations 
ever put together, especially that part where 
the old mariner represents the corpses of all 
the dead men rising up to manage the ship 
— dead men pulling the ropes, dead men 
steering, dead men spreading the sails. I 
thought what a strange idea that was. But 
do you know that I have lived to see that 
true ; I have seen it done. I have gone into 
churches ;>nd I have .seen a deftfl man jja .the 
pulpit, and a dead man as deacon, and a dead 
man holding the plate, and dead men sitting 
to hear. You say ' Strange !' but I have. I 
have gone into societies, and I have seen it 
all going on so regularly. These dead men, 
you know, never outstep the bounds of pru- 
dence — not they ; they have not life to do 
that, they always pull the rope orderly." 

Mr. Sartigues, the French Ambassador at 
Rome, has dug out one of those wonderful 
Italian harpsichords, such as Salvator Rosa 
painted, and has presented the same to the 
Conservatory of Paris. 

Roger, the French Tenor, who is by no 
means so young as he was twenty years ago, 
is traversing Germany, gathering money, 
vivats and laurel crowns with letters of _ gold 
thereon. Writing to a friend in Paris, he 
says : " Germany has adopted me, its affec- 
tion for artistic worth is earnest and solid, 
it preserves a worship, a simple^ adoration 
for art, unknown to you Parisians ! and 
then its heavenly climate, its perpetual blue 
sky !" Philosophically adding— "Ah ! that 
sky is always blue and radiant, that climate 
always delicious, where ' people" throw' laurel T 
crowns at our feet !" Qu'il a raison M. Ro- 
ger! 

Signor Rossini, says the Gazette Musicals, 
resigned his author's rights in "Guillaume 
Tell," on the occasion of its five hundredth 
performance lately at Paris ; and, further- 
more, sent his carte de visile to all the per- 
sonnel of the Parisian Academy of Musio 
with this inscription, ''As a grateful souve- 
nir of the 500th performance of William 
Tell." 

Mr. Sydney Pratten, the best of the Eng- 
lish orchestral flute-players, is dead, He 
will be much missed, artistically and socially. 



